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Te laws of the ancient Mexicans, as well as various incidents in 
their history, furnish us with the evidence that a high degree of moral 
refinement prevailed among that people. The laws of a nation are 
evidences of its character, whether we suppose that those laws have 
received their complexion from the character of the people, or the 
people have received their character from the complexion of their 
laws. Laws which have for their object the promotion of the public 
good, the encouragement of virtue, the suppression of vice, and the 
advancement of justice, evince a high degree of moral refinement in 
their framers —and when those laws are impartially adtaimstered, and 
their supremacy acknowledged, they will always have a direct ten- 
dency to form the character of the people. Some of the laws of the 
Mexicans are singular in their character, and differ from those of every 
other nation of whom we have any knowledge. Perhaps no people 
ever inflicted such exemplary punishment on what we consider as 
mere vices; and many acts which would be considered by us as noth- 
ing more than a species of dishonesty or moral fraud, were by them 
elevated into crimes. Some of their laws were meniticned in a previ- 
ous number as affording proofs of their political civilization; these we 
must again refer to, in connexion with some more, as furnishing a pow- 
erful evidence of their moral culture. Guardians who did not render 
a faithful account of the estates of their wards were punished with 
death. Those sons who dissipated their patrimony in vices met with 
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the same punishment, for in their opinion it was a great crime not to 
place a higher value on the labors of their fathers. Drunkenness in 
their young men was punished with death. This forms-a singular 
feature in their laws, and history does not furnish us with an instance 
in any other nation, where this vice met with the same punishment. 
He who told a lie, to the prejudice of another, had a part of his lip 
cut off, and sometimes hisear. ‘Though these laws do not make prop- 
er distinctions between crimes, and the degree of puuishment is not 
adapted to the nature and guilt of the offence, yet they seem to show 
the high notions of morality which this people entertained. It may 
here be observed that the virtues of the.Mexicans were of the stern- 
and uncompromising kind. They did not encourage virtue by re- 
wards, but their laws fully prove that they were a people not disposed 
to show any lenity to vice. Their judges who passed a sentence 
which was unjust, or contrary to the laws, were punished with death. 
He who robbed in the market shared the same fate. Whoever upon 
finding a stray child, made ita slave, or sold it to another as if it were 
his own, forfeited his liberty and property; one half of which was 
appropriated to the support of the child, and the other half to the pur- 
chaser, that he might set the child at liberty. Among the Lacedemo- 
nians theft was allowed to be practised with impunity, and it was 
common among that celebrated people to punish their children when 
detected in a theft, not because they stole, but because they did it in 
such a manner as to be detected. Among the Mexicans he who 
stole an article of any considerable value, became a slave to the per- 
son from whom he had stolen it. He who stole a certain number of 
ears of maize, or pulled up from another’s field a certain number of 
useful trees, was made a slave to the owner of the field; but every 
poor traveller was. permitted to take of the maize or the fruit that 
grew by the highways as much as was sufficient to satisfy his imme- 
diate hunger. 

Their mode of educating their youth, and the precepts which they 
inculcated, are too important to pass unnoticed. Nothing connected 
with their history more strongly evinces their moral refinement. 
Their children were accustomed from infancy to endure heat, cold, and 
hunger. When they had arrived attheage of five years, they were 
either consigned to the priests, in order that they might be brought up 
in their seminaries, (which was the custom of the nobility,) or if they 
were educated at home, their parents began to teach them at that age. 
They instructed them in the worship of the Gods, and taught them 
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how to pray and implore their protection. ‘They took them frequent- 
ly to the temples, that they might become attached to religion, and 
learn to venerate its precepts. Their religion, we will here observe, 
forms a striking part of their history. We will notice it in the course 
of these remarks and point out the great influence it had on ‘the char- 
acter and genius of the people. 

The Mexicans inculcated strongly on the minds of their youth an 
abhorrence of vice, modesty of deportment, and respect to superiors. 
Those things which form such beautiful traits in the character of 
youth, display a moral culture among the Mexicans not unworthy of 
the most enlightened nations. When their children had arrived at a 
certain age, they were instructed in the use of arms; and, if their pa- 
rents belonged to the army, they were taken to the wars along with 
them. If their parents were husbandmen or artists, they taught 
their children their own profession, Their girls were taught to spin 
and weave, and it was a universal maxim with them to keep their 
young people constantly employed. ‘They tied the feet of those who 
were too fond of walking about; a mode of punishment which we 
areapt to think would not be well relished by our young ladies of the 
present day. A precept most warmly impressed on the minds of 
their children was truth in conversation, and whenever detected in 
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lying, their lips were pricked with the thorns of the aloe. ‘They were 
taught to stand so much in awe of their parents, that when grown up 
and married, they scarcely ventured to speak before them. Some of 
the first Spanish missionaries have furnished us with the exhortations 
and advice, given by the Mexicans to their children. The matter 
contained in them is worthy the attention of every one, and as they 
furnish us with a strong evidence of their moral refinement, we can- 


not avoid giving an extract. ‘The following is a part of the advice 
given by a father to his son. ‘Mock not, my son, the aged and imper- 
fect. Scorn not him whom you see fall into some folly or transgres- 
ion, nor make him reproaches; but restrain thyself and beware lest 
thou fall into the same error which offends thee in others. Go not 
where thou art not wanted, nor interfere in that which does not con- 
cern thee. Kndeavor to manifest thy good breeding inall thy words 
and actions. In conversation do not lay thine hands upon another; nor 
speak too much; nor interrupt another’s discourse. If thou hearest 
any one talk foolishly, it is not thy business to correct him; keep si- 
lence; but if it does concern thee, consider first what thou art to say, 
and do notspeak arrogantly, that thy correction may be well received. 
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Never tell a falsehood; because a lie is a heinous sin. When 
it is necessary to communicate to another what has been imparted to 
thee, tell the simple truth without any addition. Speak ill of nobody. 
Do not take notice of the failings which thou observest in others, if 
thou art not called upon to correct them. Be not a news-carrier, nor 
a source of discord. Be not dissolute; because thou wilt thereby in- 
cense the Gods, and they will cover thee with infamy. Steal not, nor 
give thyself up to gaming; otherwise thou wilt be a disgrace to thy 
parents, whom thou oughtest rather to honor for the education they 
have given thee. If thou wilt be virtuous, thy example will put the 
wicked to shame. No more, my son; enough has been said in dis- 
charge of the duties of a father. With these counsels I wish to for- 
tify thy mind. Refuse them not, nor act in contradiction to them; for 
on them thy life and all thy happiness depend.’ Such was some of 


‘the admirable advice given by the Mexicans to their children, and the 


history of no nation furnishes us with stronger evidence of moral 
cultivation thanis here exhibited. A striking instance of the stern 
and impartial administration of justice is afforded in the history of one 
of the kings of Acolhuacan, a province which composed a part of the 
Mexican empire. There was a law which forbid, on pain of death, 
the speaking of indecent words in the royal palace. One of the sons 
of this king, for whom he felt a more particular attachment than for 
any of the rest, on account of his disposition and virtues, violated 
this law. ‘The words made use of by the young prince, were rather 
the effect of youthful indiscretion, than of any bad intention. The 
king was informed of it, and understanding that the word had been 
spoken by the prince in the presence of his tutors, he sent toexamine 
them. They, being afraid of experiencing some punishment if they 
concealed the truth, confessed it openly, but at the same time endeav- 
ored to exculpate the prince by saying that he did not know the 
person to whom he spoke, nor that the language was improper. Not- 
withstanding all this, he ordered the young prince to be arrested im- 
mediately, and the very same day pronounced sentence of death upon 
him. The whole court was astonished at the rigor of the king, and 
interfered with their prayers and tears in behalf of the prince; but 
no remonstrances could move the inflexible mind of the king. ‘My 
son,’ said he, ‘has violated the law. If I pardon him, it will be said 
the laws are not binding on every one. I will let my subjects know, 
that noone will be pardoned a transgression, as | do not even pardon 
the son whom I dearly love.” The punishment was accordingly exe 
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cuted. The king shut himself up for forty days in a hall, without 
letting himself be seen by any one. He vented his grief in secret, 
and to conceal from his sight every thing that might recal his sor- 
row, he caused the door of his son’s apartment to be closed up bya 
wall. He showed to his subjects that although he was incapable of 
repressing the feelings of a father, and sealing up the fountains of his 
grief, yet he would never permit them to overcome his zeal for the 
laws, and the rigid impartiality in their execution, This circum- 
stance in Mexican history may not improperly be compared to the 
stern and boasted virtue of the Roman general who had his son put to 
death for fighting the enemy in disobedience to his orders. Another 
circumstance of their history, which strongly displays their fidelity, 
occurs in the case of one of their kings who had been expelled from 
his throne by the usurpations of atyrant. This tyrant sought every 
opportunity to take away the life of the rightful prince. His emis- 
saries pursued him from place to place, until at one time they came 
upon him so closely that he was compelled to betake himself to a 
small settlement of weavers, where he lay concealed. The minions 
of the usurper, having been informed of the place of his concealment, 
went immediately in search of him. They entered the settlement 
with their weapons of war in their hands, and threatened with instant 
death the inhabitants if they did not disclose the place where they 
had concealed the fugitive prince. Notwithstanding these threats, 
however, there was no person found who would betray him, and so un- 
common was their fidelity, that many of them chose rather to suffer 
death than that such a fate should befal their sovereign. Such in- 
stances of fidelity are extremely rare, and will always, whenever they 
occur; elevate the character of a people. Perhaps no circumstance 
has conferred more eclat on the character of the Scottish Highlanders 
than their attachment to the unfortunate Pretender after his defeat at 
the battle of Culloden. One of the most renowned heroes of an- 
cient Mexico, was a king of Acolhuacan whe died in the fifteenth 
century. This prince was no less celebrated for his courage than his 
constancy and love of virtue and justice. A great part of his reve- 
nue was spent in relief of the poor, particularly those who were old, 
sick, and incapacitated from business. ‘To prevent the destruction of 
timber, he prescribed limits to those who cut wood, and punished all 
trespassers with severity. Being anxious to know whether this regu- 
lation was strictly conformed to, he went out one day in disguise with 
one of his brothers, and took the way which led to the foot of the 
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mountain where the prescribed boundaries commenced. ‘There he 
found a youth employed in picking up some chips which remained of 
the wood that had been cut. ‘The king asked him why he did not 
go into the woods and procure wood; the boy replied that he would 
be punished by the king if he did, for it was contrary to the law. 
The king then offered him a considerable reward if he would go be- 
yond the boundary and cut wood, but the boy still nobly refused to 
violate the law. ‘The king was so much struck with his honesty, 
that immediately he gave orders for enlarging the boundaries which 
he had prescribed, that the poor might be able to obtain wood with 
less difficulty. In this case, we know not which to admire most, the 
virtue and magnanimity of the boy, or the generous conduct of his 
sovereign. 

It may be a matter of inquiry, not uninteresting, how it happened that 
anation which had made such considerable advances in political and 
moral refinement, should yet have retained a custom so shocking to the 
sensibilities of our nature, as that of sacrificing human beings. This 
practice among the Mexicans was indulged to a greater extent than 
perhaps in any other nation, and indulged without a feeling of remorse. 
‘There was no sacrifice considered by them so acceptable to the Gods, 
as that of a human being. Prisoners of war formed the most com- 
mon sacrifices, and from the frequency and extent of their wars, those 
prisoners were very numerous. ‘The most precious oblation was the 
heart, which was torn from the breast of the wretched victim, and 
while still quivering with life, was offered up to secure the favor or 
appease the wrath of some imaginary divinity. Why then, it may 
be asked, could a people who had such an antipathy to vice; who dis 
played sucha love of virtue; and who evinced such a scrupulous re- 
gard for justice, delight in this horrid and unnatural custom? This 
question, | conceive, may be answered, if we consider, for a few 
moments, the genius of their religion. Religion has formed a prom 
inent part in the history of every nation, and nothing has had so 
much influence in forming the character of a people. In the earliest 
stages of society, the ideas of men in regard to religion as well as 
every thing else, are crude and imperfect, and its influence is scarce- 
ly perceptible; but when society has advanced; when it has made 


some progress in policy and the arts; when religion is formed into a 
system; when it becomes incorporated with a government, and is 
practised upon, its influence is omnipotent in forming the character of 
a people. And just in accordance with the nature of the religion 
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which a people may adopt, and the precepts which it inculcates, will 
be the character of that nation. Although it may appear singular to 
many, yet [apprehend it is no less true, that a nation, if left to iiself, 
might continue to progress in the science of government, and in the 
knowledge of the arts of social life, until they had left at an immense 
distance the rude features of the savage state, and yet retain all the 
irrational and crude ideas of ‘religion which they had at first adopted. 
Such seems to have been the fact in regard to the Mexicans, and to 
their religion may be attributed not only the horrible practice which 
we have mentioned, but also the severe and rigid character of their 
laws. Religion cannot then be considered as forming any evidence 
of either political or moral refinement ; for though the ideas of a nation 
may be enlarged, and its manners refined, it may still adhere with 
tenacity to a particular system of religion, no matter how wild or ab- 
surd it may be in itscharacter, A people who have just and ration- 
al ideas of a Supreme Being and of their accountability to him, will 
endeavor to conform to his character, and conduct themselves in that 
way which they deem most acceptable to him. So a people whose 
ideas of a superintending power are absurd, imperfect, and extrava- 
gant, will be so in their conductgy The Mexicans entertained more 
exalted notions of their Gods, than the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
We cannot deny that both these nations were highly refined, both in 
moral and political point of view; and yet a more ridiculous system 
of mythology was never adopted by any nation. ‘Though it was not 
so cruel as that of the Mexicans, yet it was still more absurd. Sup- 
pose that the Greeks had entertained the belief that human sacrifices 
were most acceptable to their Gods; that they were necessary to ap- 
pease their anger, or obtain their favor; and that it was right and 
proper to put to death their slaves and prisoners of war for this pur- 
pose: we should then have witnessed an effect most singular in the 
human species; a nationthe most refined at that time on earth, re- 
nowned in policy, in science, and in arts, practising a custom the most 
revolting in our opinion to the feelings of humanity, and which 
would have shocked the feelings of some people who’ had net even 
advanced beyond the first stage of savage life. How it happened 
that they adopted ideas of their Gods different from the Mexicans, or 
that the Mexicans adopted a different mythology from theirs, I shall 
not inquire. Certain it is, that had the Greeks and Romans adopted 
a system of religion less ridiculous, or the Mexicans one less cruel, 
the character of the people in either case would have been very dif- 
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ferent. It is said of Homer, that he made his men Gods, and clothed 
his Gods with the frailties and imperfections of mortals; and both the 
Greeks and Romans who received his system of mythology attribu- 
ted totheir deities all the vices and weaknesses of human nature. 
This must have had an evident and pernicious effect on their conduct 
and morals. Since in their estimation whatever vices they might in- 
dulge in would meet with a sufficient excuse in the conduct of their 
Gods, the highest objects of moral perfection. ‘This was not, howev- 
er, the case in regard to the Mexicans, Their deities were stern, un- 
compromising, and terrible. They were completely exempted from 
the vices incidental to human nature, and incapable of indulging 
practice of them in mortals—their justice was inflexible even to 
cruelty—they delighted in blood, and were always represented to the 
people under the aspect of terror. Fear was the passion which in- 
spired them in the worship of these Gods, and they never approached 
the altars without first sprinkling them with blood, drawn from their 
own bodies. Such was the mythology of the Mexicans, and such 
theirideas of theGods. We need notthen be surprised that this sys- 
tem of religion had a powerful agency in giving a cast to the whole 
character of the people. It is t@&this that the severity of their laws 
may be attributed; and to this was owing their rigid ideas of virtue 
which bordered even on the cruel, and the great abhorrence they 
seem to have had for the vices. ‘The Mexicans, in common with al- 
most every nation of the world, believed in the immortality of the 
soul—they did not confine the prospects of immortality to the souls of 
rational beings alone, but extended it also to brutes. And it was cus- 
tomary with them in performing a funeral ceremony, to kill a domes- 
tic animal which they had, resembling a little dog, to accompany the 
deceased in his journey to another world. They believed there 
were there places prepared for the spirits of the departed. The hap- 
piest, and that which was destined for the souls of those who fell in 
battle, or died in captivity, was the house of the sun, where they be- 
lieved they enjoyed an immortality of bliss—where, every day, 
they hailed the rising of the sun, and accompanied him to his meridian 
with music and dancing; there they met the souls of the women, and 
in the same manner accompanied the sun to his setting. They believed 
that these spirits after having spent four years of this glorious life, went 
to reside in clouds, and to animate beautiful and melodious birds—but 
that they were still at liberty to rise again to heaven, or, if they chose, 
to descend again upon the earth, to warble their notes and feed upon 
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the flowers. A religion which promised such a voluptuous reward 
for the soul of the warrior, must have had a mighty influence in in- 
spiring them with martial bravery. Those who died of diseases, 
went, as they believed, to a cool and delightful region, where they en- 
joyed the most exquisite repasts and pleasures of every kind. The 
third place, assigned to the souls of those who died an iguominious 
death, or suffered, as a punishment for their crimes, was their hell, 
which they believed to bea place of utter darkness. The only pun- 
ishment the souls sent to this place experienced, arose, as they sup- 
posed, from the darkness of their habitation. Such were some of the 
ideas about a future state which prevailed among the Mexicans. 

This people had also an idea of the universal deluge, of the confu- 
sion of tongues, and the dispersion of people. They said that man- 
kind were all overwhelmed in the deluge, except a man and woman, 
who saved themselves in a little bark. ‘The idea of the deluge has 
prevailed among all nations who have made any pretensions to civili- 
zation, and it is not surprising that it should have prevailed among the 
Mexicans. 





JEDEDIAH STRONG SMITH, 


Some remarks concerning the Columbia River, in a late Number 
of this Magazine, bring strongly to mind the gentleman whose name 
is several times mentioned in that article; and the writer has been 
induced to inquire, with much interest, what notice has been taken of 
him at St Louis, his place of residence when in the United States. 
With not a little concern and surprise, it has been ascertained that 
the death and character of our distinguished countryman, J.S. Surru, 
have been entirely unnoticed there. 

It has become the duty, then, of one of his latest friends, to say a 
few words of a man, whose memory ought to be cherished by every 
American. Our country has produced but few travellers; let it not 
be told, then, that we are unwilling to render the meed of praise where 
it is justly due. Let us not cast into oblivion the memory of one so richly 
deserving an imperishable monumeat—so worthy to be called the 
greatest American traveller. Lepyaxp has had his biographer, and 
he well deserved one. His intentions were noble, and his plans most 
extensive, both to open new sources of wealth and commerce for his 


country, and to trace out analogies in the manners, custems, and lan- 
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guage of different nations. Had Ledyard succeeded in accomplishing 
that for which he traversed nearly the whole of the Russian empire, 
he would have done much that we are now proud to ascribe to Smith. 

There is a marked resemblance in the characters of these two men; 
the same moral courage and untiring energy — the same perseverance 
and indifference to personal privation and suffering. But Ledyard 
had the advantages of a college education—Smith merely those 
of the common schools in the interior of New York; Ledyard made 
the whole world the theatre of his travels — Smith, more truly Amer- 
ican, traversed the vast country west of the United States, between 
the Russian settlements, on the north, and the Spanish possessions, 
at California; Ledyard failed in all his great attempts — Smith, in his, 
succeeded perfectly. We are ready to weep for poor Ledyard, 
when, after so many difficuties and disappointments, he falls a vic- 
tim to disease in Africa; but we are struck with horror, when, at 
the age of thirty-three, Smith falls beneath the spears of the sav- 
age Cumanchees, in the wilds between Missouri and Santa Fe. 

The writer of this notice is little acquainted with the early history 
of Smith. {t may, however, easily be obtained. He was born in 
Bainbridge, Chenango county, New York, 24th June, 1798. 

He came to St Louis, in 1821, with the intention, it is said, of ac- 
companying an expedition of hunters to the Rocky Mountains. He 
enlisted in the service of Gen Ashley, asa hunter, and started with 
the company in the spring of 1822. 

‘Few men have been more fortunate than I have,’ said Mr Smith 
to the writer, in March, 1831, ‘I started into the mountains, with the 
determination of becoming a first rate hunter, of making myself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the character and habits of the Indians, of 
tracing out the sources of the Columbia river, and following it to its 
mouth; and of making the whole profitable to me, and I have perfect- 
ly succeeded.’ Indeed, he did much more than he had planned out. 
For nine years anda half he was almost constantly travelling. He be- 
came well acquainted with the sources, direction, and length of most of 
the tributaries of the Missouri and Columbia rivers, and of the numer- 
ous tribes of Indians that dwell on their banks. He traversed the 
Rocky Mountains in every direction, found out the best hunting 
grounds and the best passes through the mountains. The salt lake, 
salt plains, and caves of solid salt were familiar to him. He had visit- 
ed whole tribes of Indians that had never before seen a white man ora 
horse — people more rude and barbarous probably than any that have 
ever beendescribed. There is no written notice of these people any 
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where exceptin the notes of MrSmith. He wasa close and accurate 
observer and a student of nature. He thought nothing in the works 
of God unworthy of his notice, and from constant observation he had 
amassed an immense fund of knowledge, exceedingly useful and inte- 
resting in every branch of natural history. More than this, by his 
intimate knowledge of the geography of that immense tract of coun- 
try, he had found that all the maps of it were full of errors, and worse 
than useless as guides to travellers. Compare his travels with those 
of all who had gone before him, of all who have published any 
thing of that country, and it will appear how much, I had almost 
said infinitely, greater, his opportunities have been than all theirs, 
however great may have been their pretensions. 

We have read with delight and instruction, expeditions and travels 
to the mountains, and the Pacific ocean. The difficulties and dan- 
gers to be encountered, the perilous adventures, and hair-breadth 
escapes of which we have read and heard, have thrown over that whole 
land, a fearful kind of romance—and the hunters themselves, we 
have looked on as most daring, intrepid, persevering men ;— and so, 
indeed, many of them are. But where shall we find another, who 
has braved and overcome more dangers and perils than Smith? where 
one who has suffered so much, and stiil with an unbroken spirit? 
Muchas we feel for Capt Franklin and his party, in their travels to 
the Polar Seas, the Hudson Bay Company, with whom Smith spent a 
winter, and who were acquainted with the circumstances of both, 
will tell us, that the exertions and sufferings of Smith, were not ex- 
ceeded by those of Capt Franklin. 

If there is any merit in untiring perseverance and terrible suffer- 
ing in the prosecution of trade, in searching out new channels of 
commerce, in tracing out the courses of unknown rivers, in discover- 
ing the resources of unknown regions, in delineating the characters, 
situation, numbers, and habits of unknown nations, Smith’s name 
must be enrolled with those of Franklin and Parry, of Clapperton 
and Park. 

Is there one, then, who would detract one iota from his deserts? 
Can there be found one, who, in danger, distress, and want, shared 
his hospitality in the mountains, that would appropriate to himself the 
least portion of honor due to Smith, or would refuse him just praise 
and gratitude? For the honor of our country, let us trust there is 
not one. 

[t will certainly be gratifying to our literary men, as well as to all 
hose engaged in the fur trade, to know, that Smith took notes of all 
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his travels and adventures, and that these notes have been copied, 
preparatory for the press. There may be some omissions in them, 
for reasons which wil! probably appear in the book itself. ‘That coun- 
try is attracting, every day, more and mure attention. And particu- 
larly at this time, when people begin to talk of making an establish- 
ment near the mouth of the Columbia, where Smith spent a winter; 
and from whose communication to the secretary of war, is derived 
the most authentic information we have of Fort Vancouver, such 
information as may be obtained from Smith’s notes, must be of im- 
mense interest and importance. ‘This, however, is not all; convinced, 
as Smith was, of the inaccuracy of all the maps of that country, and 
of the little value they would be to hunters and travellers, he has, 
with the assistance of his partners, Sublitt and Jackson, and of Mr 
S. Parkman, made a new, large, and beautiful map; in which are 
embodied all that is correct of preceding maps, thé known tracks of 
former travellers, his own extensive travels, the situation and num- 
bers of various Indian tribes, and much other valuable information. 
This map is now probably the best extant, of the Rocky mountains, 
and the country on both sides, from the States to the Pacific. It can- 
not but be well received, and the writer, who has had the pleasure 
of examining it, is authorised to say, that it will be published, and 
exactly as Smith left it. This is perfectly proper, for it is very 
doubtful whether there is a man in our country, who is competent to 
mend it, where it may be erroneous, or supply its deficiencies where 
any exist. 

A narrative of five or six years’ residence on the banks of the 
Columbia, by Mr R. Cox, is announced as about appearing in London. 
The American public will doubtless receive it greedily. No map is 
mentioned in connexion with this work. It gives us pleasure to 
know, that the whole of that region is about to be unlocked to the 
knowledge of the civilized world, and that one of our own country- 
men is to have so much of the honor of doing it. 

The circumstances of Mr Smith’s death, as nearly as they could 
be collected, are the following. 

He left St Louis on the 10th of April, 1831, at the head of a par- 
ty of Santa Fe traders. Ou the 27th of May, about three hundred 
miles from Santa Fe, the party had been nearly three days without 
water, and as many as could be spared, were sent in different direc- 
tionsin search of it. Smith, with Mr Fitzpatrick, went forward in 
a south direction, the same the party were then travelling. They came 
toa deep hollow, in which water had usually been found by former 
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parties, but it was then dry. Smith left Fitzpatrick to wait till the 
party shonld come up, with directions to dig for water, while he would 
push on a few miles further south, to some broken ground, visible in 
that direction. He was last seen, by a spy-glass, about three miles 
from Fitzpatrick. It seems that he came to the head of a stream, 
which was afterwards ascertained to be the Cimeron, and.imprudent- 
ly descended to it. He was discovered by some Indians, who kept 
themselves concealed from him, till they were sure of cutting off his 
retreat. He discovered them approaching, when they were within 
half a mile’s distance; and knowing that it was too late for flight, he 
rode directly towards them. Ata short distance, they halted at his 
order, and made efforts to frighten his horse, wishing to fire on him 
when he was turned fromthem. After conversing among themselves 
about fifteen minutes, in Spanish, which Mr Smith did not under- 
stand, they succeeded in scaring and turning his horse, when they 
immediately fired. A ball entered his body, near the left shoulder. 
Smith turned, levelled his rifle, and with the same ball shot the. 
chief and another Indian, who was immediately behind him, and be- 
fore he could get command of his pistols, they rushed upon him, and 
despatched him with their spears. His body was probably thrown 
into a ravine, as nothing could be found of it, when search was made 
for it two days afterwards. This information was obtained of the 
Indians, by a Spanish Indian trader, after the party arrived at Santa 
Fe. 

All who were intimately acquainted with Mr Smith, must look up- 
on his death asa public calamity. No man was better able to give 
the government information of the character, numbers, and strength 
of the different Indian tribes, of the value of the lands they inhabit, 
the value of the lands on the Columbia,-the best places for settle- 
ments, the resources of the new settlers, should a colony be establish- 
ed there, the dangers they would have to encounter, and the best 
means tomeet them. He could have proposed practicable plans for 
meliorating the condition of the Indians, infinitely superior to the 
theories of kind hearted philanthropists, who are little acquainted 
with the Indian character; for he was fully aware of many causes 
operating against their improvement, which are not sufficiently esti- 
mated, if at all; such as the pernicious effects of different hunting 
and trading companies with opposing interests; of English and Span- 
ish influence, as opposed to us; of their perpetual hostilities among 
themselves. We need the experience of such men, in devising any 
plans of civilization among them. 
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In reflecting on the character of Mr Smith, when we recollect 
how and where, and in what company, he had spent the last ten years 
of his life, we are filled with admiration and delight. There was none 
of the uncouth roughness of a hunter—he was gentle and affable. 
Exposed as he had been, as captain or chief of a party, in that law- 
less country, to many and great temptations, he held fast his integrity ; 
with his ears constantly filled with the language of the profane 
and dissolute, no evil communication proceeded out of his mouth. 
He was exact in his requisitions of duty, determined and persevering, 
always confident of success. When his party was in danger, Mr 
Smith was always among the foremost to meet it, and the last to fly; 
those who saw him on shore, at the Riccaree fight, in 1823, can attest 
to the truth of this assertion. Inall his dealings with the Indians, 
he was strictly honorable, and always endeavored to give them favor- 
able ideas of the whites. He made it a sacred rule, never to molest 
them, except in defence of his own life and property, and those of his 
party. He was kind, obliging, and generous to a fault. Without 
being connected with any church, he was a christian. The lone 
wilderness had been his place of meditation, and the mountain top 
hisaltar. He made religion an active, practical principle, from the 
duties of which, nothing could seduce him. He affirmed it to be ‘ the 
one thing needful,’ and his greatest happiness; yet was he modest, 
never obtrusive, charitable, ‘without guile.’ 

Such is a feeble sketch of J. S. Smith, a man whom none could ap- 
proach without respect, or know withoutesteem. And though he fell 
under the spears of the savages, and his body has glutted the prairie 
wolf,and none can tell where his bones are bleaching, he must not be 
forgotten. One, at least, who knew his worth, and who had listened 
with childlike delight to his tales of daring deeds, and perilous ad- 
venture, can never forget him. But after all, his character as a trav- 
eller—as the greatest American traveller—must depend upon his 
works. When they are published, exactly as he left them, there are 
thousands in our country, who, thirsting for more knowledge of the 
‘farthest west,’ will delight to render him all the honor that is justly 
due him. 


Alton, March, 1832. 
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A CHAPTER ON ALMANACS. 


Mar Epiror, 

[Tr is a well known fact, that the literature of this country is only 
kept back by the want of proper encouragement.. What is more 
calculated to stimulate an author, than to find his work reviewed 
by anable critic? If ithas faults, must it not be acceptable to have 
them pointed out? and what office is more benevolent, than thc *t of 
convincing a fallible mortal of his errors? But should a work pass 
the ordeal, and find favor in the sage eyes of the critic, what rap- 
ture fills the bosom of the delighted author? In England, the scrib- 
bling of every petty traveller in the United States, is reviewed, and 
rereviewed, and the rule there is, to bestow the greatest praise on 
the silliest book, and the most atrocious libel —a very convenient 
arrangement for dull authors. But, Mr Editor, I propose to pursue 
a different plan, and only to notice works of undoubted merit; and 
as I am determined to review every work that is truly American, 
which may be published durirg the present year, I shall begin with a 
a very valuable scientific compend, issued from the press of Messrs 
Cramer & Spear, of Pittsburgh, entitled ‘ Cramer’s Magazine Almanac, 
for the year of our Lord 1832.’ It is pregnant with useful informa- 
tion, and should have a conspicuous place in the library of every lit- 
erary man. We are informed in this erudite work, that the battle 
of New Orleans took place on the 8th of January, 1815, with the 
important addition, —‘ soon blows up cold!’ An able remark, intend- 
ed to convey the idea, that the heat of the engagement was soon 
over. We learn, that on the 11th of the same month, Dr Dwight 
died, ‘ with dry snow;’ that on the 14th January, 1784, ‘ peace was 
ratified, with good sleighing,’ a very pleasant way, we should think, 
of ratifying peace, and much better than the slaying of war; and that, 
on the 23d, ‘ William Pitt died, 1806, followed by rain and snow.’ 
We were aware, that this illustrious statesman died; but, the fact of 
his having been followed in the manner specified, is new to us, and 
we would take it kindly, if the compiler of the almanac would state 
in his next, how far the Premier was thus followed. British minis- 
ters are very much followed while in this world, but we were not 
aware before, that they were of any sort of consequence, when out of 
place. 

I like these historical notices, and the comments of the worthy Mr 
Cramer so well, that I shall quote somewhat at large. 
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February 17, 1815. ‘Treaty of Ghent ratified—blows cold.’ 

February 20,1815. ‘Cyane and Levant captured —with flying 
clouds.” 

February 27. ‘ Earthquake at Lisbon, 1796 — somewhat pleasant.’ 
A pleasant earthquake! not a bad idea. 

March 2, 1788. ‘Gessner died —of wind.’ 

Third Tuesday in March, ‘ Shrove Tuesday — but soon changes.’ 
Very likely; Tuesday generally changes soon into Wednesday. 

March8, 1814. ‘ English enter Bourdeaux — with hazy sky.’ They 
must have felt quite at Home. 

March 21. ‘Benedict—clears and shines pleasantly.” This 
must have been about the time when he said, that ‘when he vowed to 
die a bachelor, he never expected to live to get married. ” 

April 17, 1790. ‘Dr Franklin died — for some days.’ 

19,1775. ‘Battle of Lexington — ends pleasantly.’ 
27,1813. ‘York, U.C. taken—comfortable. Very com- 
fortable, 1 dare say, to the captors. 

May 10. ‘Louis XV died —planting agreeable showers.’ 

15. 1775. ‘ Paper currency established — which rapidly in- 


creases vegetation.’ . 
May 19,1811. ‘Great fire at New York — some warm days.” 


23,1787. ‘Federalconvention metat Philadelphia — with 
showers.’ 

May 29, 1813. ‘Unsuccessful attack on Sacket’s Harbor — ap- 
pears hazy. The English seem to carry hazy weather with them 
wherever they go. 

June 8, 1688, ‘Alexander Pope born — expect some storms now.’ 

June 30, 1767. ‘Taxon tea—cloudy sky, appears like a storm.’ 

July 16,1779. ‘Stony Point taken — i will never — be laid aside, 
like an old almanac,’ 

July 30, 1718. ‘William Penn died — with judgment.’ Quite 
characteristic; he generally acted with judgment. 

August 20, 1794. ‘General Wayne defeated the Indians—with 


extreme warmth.’ 
‘James Thompson died, 1748 — with thunder ;’ a mode of dying 


which ought to be exploded. 
September 1, 1814. ‘ Boxer captured — becomes somewhat hazy — 
by the Enterprize.’ 
‘ Though she’d ne’er learned the art from Mendozas or Cribbs, 
She pounded so hard, that she broke all her ribs.’ 
No more at present. I shall send another article shortly ;—‘ ex- 
pect thunder.’ Yours, KELPIE. 
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Tue following letter, from a venerable and highly respectable citi- 
} zen of Kentucky, is so interesting,'that we take the liberty of present- 
ing if to our readers, in the state in which it came to our hands, 
believing that this simple narrative will be more acceptable, than any 
paraphrase of it, that we could make. 
‘I received your letter a few days since, requesting me to state 
what I know of Colonel Daniel Boon. When a boy, I knew him. 
He lived within a mile and a half of my father’s, in Culpepper 
4 county, Virginia, for two years, and I frequently set up targets for 
q d them to shoot at. From thence, he moved to North Carolina, and I 
= saw no more of him, until I met with him in Kentucky, in 1781. 
‘We were frequently together afterwards, and several times in the 
woods, surveying in company; and a more agreeable, friendly com- 
panion, I have never seen. As to his stature, [ think he was about 
five feet ten inches high, and well proportioned. His appearance was 
Pe fine, his manners easy, his mind strong and philosophic, his disposi- 
tion mild and placid, and his character unimpeachable. A more 
friendly and hospitable man never lived. 
‘I will now inform you, what he told me of his first discovery of 
Kentucky. He said, that himself, his brother, Squire, and a servant 
kc: boy, came from North Carolina, to take a fall hunt in. Powell’s val- 
ley, having hunted there the year before. He was hunting along the 
side of the Cumberland mountain, and discovered a gap, or low place, 
in the mountain, which he ascended, to the top; from whence, he 
thought, he gould see to the Ohio river. He thought, in his own mind, 
that it was the most beautiful country in the world. He returned to 
the camp, and informed his brother what he had seen; telling him, 
that they must up, and go across the mountain. ‘They did so, and 
travelled on to Scagg’s creek, where the deer were so plenty, that 
they soon loaded their seven horses, with shaved skins, and he staried 
his brother and the servant boy, back with them, into North Carolina. 
He told his brother to bring back to him, as many horses as he could 
get, and he would have their loads ready against he came. He stayed 
and hunted there, and never saw the face of man for eight months, to 
aday. He declared that he never enjoyed himself better in his life; 
he had three dogs, that kept his camp while he was hunting; and at 
night, he would often lie by his fire, and sing every song he could 
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think of, while the dogs would sit round him, and give as much at- 
tention, as if they understood every word he was saying. 

‘At the end of eight months, his brother and servant boy came to 
him, with fourteen horses. His brother informed him, that when he 
got into NorthCarolina with his peltry, the Indians had fallen upon 
the frontiers, and that he had to go, with others, against them. 
Boon had the packs nearly all ready, and in a day or two, they loaded 
the horses, and started forhome. They travelledon that day, and until 
about 10 o'clock the next, when he saw four Indians, with four horses, 
loaded with beaver fur. They were crossiug each other; and seeing, 
plainly, that they must meet, he cautioned his brother and the servant 
boy, not to let the Indians have their guns out of their hands; for 
they would be sure to make the attempt to get them, under the pre- 
tence of wanting to examine them. ‘The Indians endeavored to get 
their guns, but they would not let them get possession of them. The 
Indians then went round Boon’s horses, and drove them off with 
their own. Boon said he looked after them awhile, and then put off 
for home. ‘They went on that day, and the next, until nine or ten 
o’clock; he then observed to his brother and the boy, that if they 
would stick to him, he would follow them to their towns, but he would 
have his skins and horses back. They agreed to it, and pursued 
hard after them, and came in sight of them on the fourth day. “ Now,” 
said Boon, “ we must trail them on, until they stop toeat.” The In- 
dians, at length, halted, hoppled their horses, cooked, and eat; Boon 
and his companions watching them all the while. He well knew, 
that having eaten, they would all lie down to sleep, except one. They 
did so; and the one who was on guard, set on a log, at the head of the 
others; and Boon and his boys had to creep on all-fours, a hundred 
yards, to get near enough to shoot. The Colonel then told his brother, 
that he would take for his own mark, the one on the log — that he, 
the brother, must aim at the one on the right, and the boy, at the 
one on the left; and that when he gave the signal, they must fire, 
and keep loading and shooting, making as much noise, and using as 
many different tones as they could. They fired, and he tilted his man 
over the log, but the others bore him off. They followed the Indians 
three quarters of a. mile, shooting and yelling; then came back, 
gathered their own horses, and those of the Indians, put on their 
packs, and the packs of beaver fur, and drove them safe, to his own 
house, in North Carolina. The above is just as he told it to me 
himself.’ 
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PECK’S GUIDE TO EMIGRANTS. 


Ovr desire to afford our readers the earliest imformation in regard 
to a volume produced by a citizen of this state, induced us to publish 
a favorable notice of this book from the New England Magazine, 
before we have seen the work itself. We have since received a copy, 
and are now prepared to give our full assent to the judgment pro- 
nounced in the article alluded to. There’ are’marks.of haste, and in- 
stances of unskilful composition in*this little book, which are to be 
regretted, and the more because inaccuracies in nonessentials are apt 
to shake the faith of the reader as to more important matters; and the 
arrangement, and scope of remark, is too desultory. But the state- 
ments are generally correct, and most of the information of a valuable 
character. We have met with no assertion which would mislead the 
emigrant by giving him false views of the country, and this is the 
most important matter. Had Mr Peck’s object been to gain reputa- 
tion as a writer, or had he put forth any ambitious claim to originali- 
ty of views, or elegance of composition, his work could have afford- 
ed abundant room for criticism, and would have better deserved some 
of that which has been bestowed upon it. But when a plain man pro- 
fesses to make a collection of useful facts for the guidance of plain 
people, it is hardly fair to subject his performance to the operation of 
those severe rules of criticism, which would be applied, properly, to 
more elaborate works. This is a guide to emigrants, and so far as Il- 
linois is concerned, we think ita safe one. 





WESTERN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Messrs Hugsarp and Epmanns, of Cincinnati, have issued pro- 
posals for a work, with the above title, to be published at that city, 
and to be conducted by several gentlemen of acknowledged literary 
reputation. We have the pleasure of knowing, something of those 
whose talents are to be enlisted in this undertaking, and can bear am- 
ple testimony in favor of their competency, public spirit, and indus- 
try. The most extensive arrangements have been made to procure 
the assistance of distinguished literary men, and to place the work in 
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all respects, upon a level with the excellent periodicals of the same 
class, which are published in the Atlantic cities. 
It inust be obvious toevery man of observation, that the time has 
arrived, when the great valley of the Mississippi should have some 
organ through which her voice may beheard. We have a history, a 
literature, a commerce, of our own. Intimately as we are connected 
with the Atlantic states, and willing as we trust we shall always be, 
to maintain the closest union of interest and feeling with our eastern 
brethren, yet, we have a home that claims our warmest affections, and 
a system of interests, which ought to receive our special attention. 
Our country is growing beyond allexample. The publishers remark, 
in their prospectus, ‘hardly will it, (the proposed work,) be fairly 
established, when the inhabitants of the Mississippi valley will out- 
number all the restof the Union. It will be a prominent object of 
the proposed work, to collect and declare the opinion of this immense 
population, When two more states shall have been carved out of the 
wide domain on the northwest—and that must be very soon—the 
city where this work is to be published, will be the exact geographi- 
cal centre of the United States. In the mean time, the tide of emi- 
gration is flowing hitherward from every quarter with unexampled 
power, and there is no region of the earth respecting which accurate 
information is so eagerly sought. ‘To meet this demand—to disclose 
the history, physical character, and resources of the vast region be- 
tween the Alleghany mountains and Pacific ocean—will be another 
prominent object of this review. Yet another—the last, and not the 
least important, particularly in a country where new states are so fre- 
quently organized—will be to discuss matters connected with the for- 
mation of new constitutions, and with legislation. The value of such 
discussions will be readily apprehended by those who have felt and 
now feel the manifold evils of a fundamental law defective in its orig- 
inal frame, and of a legislation under it, perpetually vacillating.’ 

In addition to these subjects, proper to our own region, this work 
will contain reviews of new books in every department of science 
and literature, and will be so directed, as to exert a wholesome influ- 
ence on the intellect, taste, and morals of the country. ‘It will be 
the steady friend of religion; but it will acknowledge no sects. it 
will be devoted to the federal union, and the American constitution ; 
bat will own no parties.” Such a work ought to be liberally support- 
ed. It is precisely what our country wants. Its value asa means 
of disseminating knowledge, and creating an elevated and pure pub- 
lic sentiment, may be incalculable. If supported with the talent and 
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purity of principle, which we anticipate from our knowledge of the 
editors, it will be alike honorable and beneficial to the West. We 
tender our congratulations to the public, and our best wishes to the 
patriotic projectors of this promising enterprise. 





American Concnoxocy, or Descriptions of the Shells of North 
America, illustrated by colored Figures, from original Drawings, 
executed from Nature. By Tuomas Say, F.M.LS. 


We are indebted to the politeness of the author for a copy of a very 
handsome pamphlet, bearing the above title. As it is marked, vol. 
I, No. 1, we suppose that it forms a part of a series, to be issued by 
Mr Say, but we do not find any information on the cover, or in the 
body of the work, in relation to its plan, or proposed magnitude, It 
is published at New Harmony, Indiana, the residence of the author; 
a place rendered famous, first, as the theatre of the eccentric though 
successful industry of Mr Rapp and his associates, and more recently 
as the scene of one of the visionary schemes of Robert Owen, and 
the temporary head quarters of Miss Fanny Wright’s person and 
philosophy. In the occupancy of the laborious Germans, this town, 
founded on the soil subdued by them from the wilderness, was highly 
embellished, and exhibited an appearance of rural beauty and com- 
fort; while under the corroding influence of Mr Owen’s social sys- 
tem, and his fair coadjutor’s unsocial doctrines, it rapidly declined in 
character and prosperity, and was sinking into a ‘ deserted village,’ 
when it was abandoned by those adventurers, and became the proper- 
ty of the present owners. The chief proprietor at present, is Mr 
William M’Clure, a gentleman of wealth and. extensive mental at- 
tainments, who is as distinguished for his benevolence, as for his ar- 
dor in the promotion of scientific knowledge; and judging from the 
accounts which have reached us, of the flourishing condition and in- 
creasing population of the place, we suppose that industry and right— 
not Fanny Wright—notions have gained the ascendency. 

A work like the one before us, emanating from the banks of the 
Wabash, where so recently the forest flourished in its pristine luxuri- 
ance, is quite a treat. It is like a violet in March, spreading out its 
graceful beauties in the midst of the lingering gloom of winter, to in- 
dicate the approach of a more genial season, It is one of the many 
literary gems that we see bursting into life in various parts of the 
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western country, cheering us with the hope that a bright intellectual 
day is beginning to dawn upon us. 

Mr Say was formerly known to the public as one of the companions 
of Colonel Long, in his exploring expeditions. The four volumes in 
which the results of those journigs were laid before the public, and to 
which Mr Say was the largest contributor, have been somewhat lim- 
ited in circulation, by theirhigh price; but they are duly apprecia- 
ted by scientific men, and are justly esteemed as among the most va- 
luable works of their class, which any country has produced. Even 
in England, where our sayings and doings are generally underval- 
ued, they were treated with great respect by the critics. 

Asto the matter of conchology, we shall frankly confess, at the risk 
of depreciating our editorial dignity, our total ignorance therein. 
However crusty we may seem in our criticisms, we have no crusta- 
ceous attainments. We profess to have little knowledge of any shells, 
except such as envelope oysters, lobsters, and the like; and the entire 
absence of all opportunity for the practical exercise of skill in this 
department, afforded to an inhabitant of the prairies of Illinois, ren- 
ders it quite improbable that we shall improve, even in this branch. 
But we will not plead guilty to so great a want of taste for the fine 
arts, as we should exhibit, did we not express our admiration of the 
beautiful embellishments that accompany this work. They are en- 
graved by Tiebout, and very delicately colored by Mrs Say. On 
the whole, the work is worthy of the distinguished reputation of its 
enterprising projector, and honorable to the west ; and we sincerely 
wish that it may be as successful as it richly deserves. 





HAVANA, 


Tuts town is laid out onthe north half of section 1, 21 north, 9 
west, in Tazewell county, Illinois. It stands on a bluff bank of the 
Illinois river, above twenty-five feet high from the water, and con- 
tains about twenty families and one store. 

[t ison the east side of the river, and opposite the mouth of Spoon 
river. It is one hundred and twenty miles above the mouth of the 
Illinois; forty miles northwest of Springfield; one hundred and 
thirty from Vandalia ; forty above Beirdstown ; Ten from Lewis- 
town; forty below Pekin; and forty from Jacksonville. 
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Spoon river waters a fine country, and is navigable for small boats. 
There are good mills on this river. 

A strip of timber along the river, extending back for half a mile, 
furnishes a sufficient supply of that article. 

There is a post-office here; steamboats ascending and descending 
the Illinois, to and from St Louis, pass every week; and a great many 
travellers passing by the way of Terre Haute and Springfield, to the 
military tract, cross at this point. 

The water is fine; stone-coal inabundance, on Spoon river; build- 
ing-stone on the Illinois, within four miles; the clay makes good 
brick. 

There are two large mounds about a mile below the village. Here 
are several hundred graves, with wooden stakes at the head. They 
were left by the Indians, and are not, of course, of ancient date. 





AMERICAN STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Miss Mirrorp, the celebrated English authoress, who, some time 
ago, published a collection of American tales in London, has lately 
issued another volume, under the above title, which has been received 
with considerableYavor by the British public. As the name implies, 
it consists of stories for juvenile readers, selected from the works of 
American writers. The following sensible remark, from the editor’s 
preface, is highly creditable to her taste and judgment. 

‘With regard to Americanisms, I have generally left themas I found 
them. Children, like all inexperienced persons, are fastidious and 
bigotted adherents to their own narrow range of language and man- 
ners; and it seems to me, no mean part of an enlarged and liberal 
education, to show them, that the standard of gentility differs in dif- 
ferent countries, and that intelligent and cultivated people may, with- 
out the slightest tincture of vulgarity, use words and idioms, of which 
these little exclusives never heard before; thus, in American phrase- 
ology, a shop is called a store, and autumn, the fall; and children 
frequently address their parents with the affectionate and homely 
appellation of father and mother,’ instead of the colder and more in- 
fantine elegancies, of papa and mama. ‘This last trait, I have been 
careful not to expunge, because it is particularly characteristic of the 
country and people.’ 

We donot know upon what principle, a foreign editor, in republish- 
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ing the works of our writers, undertakes to erpungé at all. If a 
piece of composition possesses sufficient merit, to be republished in 
another country, the probability is, that the writer is quite as compe- 
tenta judge of phraseology, as the self-constituted editor, who ap- 
propriates it to his own use; at all events, courtesy would dictate, 
that the author should be heard in his own language. When a com- 
position is altered, it ceases to be characteristic of the writer, or his 
country; because, the peculiarities which would be most likely to be 
stricken out, would, in all probability, be precisely those for which 
the author or his countrymen were distinguished. It is a. liberty, 
which, we think, ought not to betaken. There isa property which 
every writer has in the productions of his mind, which is invaded 
when his style is altered to suit the judgment of another. What 
would Miss Mitford say, if the dialogue of her tales, when reprinted 
in America, should be pruned of all provincialisms, and thus be de- 
prived of its fidelity, as a picture of real life? 

While on this subject, we will notice a kindred, but far less excusa- 
ble offence against literary property. Articles ere sometimes re- 
published, without acknowledgments, and sometimes so altered, as 
hardly to be recognized by the real owners. Inthe ‘ Lady’s Book,’ a 
beautifully printed periodical, which is made up chiefly, if not entirely, 
of borrowed articles, we lately detected, under the spurious name of 
‘The Forsaken,’ six stray stanzas, from a poem entitled, the ‘ Indian 
Wife’s Lament,’ published in this Magazine; and which, under this 
disguise, were made to appear asif originally written for that work. 
We suppose this might be called fugitive poetry. Gentlemen are 
perfectly welcome to the benefit of our labors, provided they use 
them as such, but we object to their appropriation of them to them- 
selves. 





BLACKFORD’S REPORTS. 


A vo.umeE of the reports of the Supreme Court of Indiana, prepar- 
ed by Judge Blackford, one of the Judges of that Court, is before us. 
it is the first of a series proposed to be compiled by that gentleman, 
and bring the decisions down from the first organization of the court, 
in 1817, to May term, 1826. The volume is arranged with great 
perspicuity, and got up in the neatest manner. The decisions are 
not very elaborate. Indeed, but few of the cases are of sufficient im- 
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i portance to require much research. But the opinions seem to be 
sound, and to have been carefully prepared, and are doubtless very 
good law. Judge Blackford has performed his part in a manner 
; which does high credit to him, and to his state; and has displayed 
j much diligence and talent, in the arrangement of the matter, and in 
the explanatory notes. The decisions are noticed, with approbation, 
in the ‘ American Jurist,’ a law periodical, published in Boston. 
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Tue following beautiful eulogy, on the character of Washington, was 
written by a gentleman of Philadelphia, now deceased, and has not, to 
our knowledge, ever been published entire. A portion of it appeared 
lately, in some of the newspapers, as extracts from an English paper. We 
consider it well worth preserving in its original shape. 





EULOGY OF WASHINGTON. ° 


WASHINGTON, 
The defender of his country, 
The founder of liberty, 
The friend of man. 
History and tradition are explored in vain, 
For a parallel to his character. 
In the annals of modern greatness, 
He stands alone; 
And the noblest names of antiquity, 
Lose their lustre in his presence. 


Born the benefactor of mankind, 

He was signally endowed with all the qualities 
Appropriate to his illustrious career. 
Nature made him great, 

And, Heaven-directed, 

He made himself virtuous. 





; 
; 


Called by his country to the defence of her soil, 
And vindication of her liberties, 
He led to the field 
Her patriot armies; 
And displaying in rapid and brilliant succession, 
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Eulogy of Washington. 


A series of noble deeds, resulting from a rare union 
Of consummate prudence 
And heroic valor, 
He triumphed in arms 
Over the most powerful uation : 
Of modern Europe; 
His sword giving Freedom to America, 
His counsels breathing Peace to the World. 








% 
After a short repose, : 
From the tumultuous vicissitudes : 
Of a sanguinary war, 
The commanding energies 
Of WasHINGTON, 
Were again destined to a new career 
Of glory and usefulness. 
The civil wreath 
Was spontaneously placed, 
By the gratitude of the nation, 
On the brows of the Deliverer of his country. 
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He was twice solemnly invested 
With the powers of supreme magistracy, 
By the unanimous voice 
Of a free people. 

And, in this exalted and arduous station, 
His wisdom in the cabinet 
Transcended his glories in the field. 


ae 





. 
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of The destinies of Washington, 
; Were now complete. 
Having passed the meridian of a devoted life; 
Having founded, on the pillars 
Of national independence, 
The splendid fabric 
Of a great republic; 
And having firmly established 
The Empire of the West, 
He solemnly deposited on the altar of his country, 
His laure!s and his sword, 
And retired to the shades 


Of private life. ' 


A spectacle so new, and so sublime, 
Was contemplated, by mankind, 
With the profoundest admiration; 
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And the name of Washington, 
Adding new lustre to humanity, 
Resounded 
To the remotest regions of the earth. 


Magnanimous in youth, 
Glorious through life, 
Great in death; 

His highest ambition, 

The happiness of mankind; 
His noblest victory, 

The conquest of himself. 
Bequeathing to America 
The inheritance of his fame, 
And building his monument 
In the hearts of his countrymen, 
He lived, 

The ornament of the eighteenth century; 
He died, 

Lamented by a mourning world. 


GUNPOWDER. 


‘And told me *twas great pity, so it was, 

That villanous saltpetre should be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed, 

So cowardly.’ Hen. V. Part 1. 

I HAVE always wondered that gunpowder is:so little respected; I 
have always wondered so few tributes are paid to the memory of the 
alchymist of Cologne. For my own part, were [ asked to designate 
an epoch in history, I should answer without hesitation, the inven- 
tion of gunpowder. Were I called on togive a name to that great 
movement, which commenced about the fourteenth century, and which 
will end, [ trust, only with the race of man, I should denominate it 
the Gunpowder Revolution. | 

One will tell you, printing was the invention that struck the first 
blow at superstition, ignorance, and physical power; and a second 
will say, it was the reformation. But examine history, and you will 
find that printing and the reformation were but the consequences of 
gunpowder. Let us go back and briefly review the course of civiliza- 
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tion. When the broad but flickering light of the Roman empire ceas- 
ed to illumine the nations, a deep and heavy cloud came down upon 
mankind—a cloud which appears to us, however, heavier and denser 
than in truthit was, from the strong light which preceded it, and 
from the brilliancy of the ages which have since gone by. Under the 
shadow of this cloud, arose that system, aptly called the system of 
feuds. Its object was, to prepare men for the battle-field—to prepare 
them physically and mentally. In war, there can be but little equali- 
ty; the commander must command, and commandthe whole man. In 
muscular strength the boor might equal or surpass the prince; it was 
the mind, the soul, then, that was to be overcome, and fettered, and 
bound down. The spiritual must bind the spirit. Superstition is the 
power, and the only power, that can chain the moral man, and super- 
stition gave her aid joyfully, Between gquals in knowledge, the old 
motto, that might makes right, was still good, but to the ignorant was 
preached the divine right of kings. This, then, was the state of 
man at that time; power was, as it is now, the object that all who 
could struggle, struggled for; and power was to be gained by him of 
the strong arm, and fearless spirit; and to be gained by the debase- 
ment of his fellow-men. King in those days, strove hand to hand 
with king; a brave knight in one day might win glory in a hundred 
duels; and education was designed to enable him to do so. Any 
thing like what we call mental cultivation was, toa soldier, worse than 
useless. He must fight his way in the world—give him sinews and 
muscles, then, to fight with ; he must fight his way in the world—in- 
terest his passions, then, in such thingsas high victory may gain him; 
sensual pleasure, splendor, flattery, servility, revenge. Hot blooded 
valor, and cold blooded cruelty, can win what he wants in this world; 
and for heaven—he takes that too by storm;crosses his bosom, 
‘swears a prayer or two,’ and is sure of happiness forever. Now it 
was that Berthold Schwartz dropt a spark into his alchemical! mor- 
tar, and came near losing his head by the expulsion of the pestle; 
that expulsion was emblematic of the expulsion of ignorance from 
among men. ‘The new-found mixture came into use by degrees, and 
by degrees the world changed its character ; men no longer could 
meet in battle to fight, hand to hand; the cavalier could no longer tell 
over his slain, till his command of numbers failed him; if the 
strong ventured into the melee, the weakest might blaze way at him, 
without fear; and the prince could not choose, but be popped at by the 
meanest of the mean. Human nature could not stand this; the mon- 
arch and the cavalier abandoned the field. The long training of the 
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noble was now useless; the object of education was changed, because 
the means whereby power was to be gained were changed. The 
stupid Count turned his war-horse into a hack for the harrow, and his 
sword into a ploughshare; the bright Count gave up blood for ink, and 
learned which end of his prayer-book, or prayer-manuscript, rather, 
should be uppermost. Learning was now dragged from its lurking- 
place; the wise men of the cloister and mountain were called upon 
to come forth and teach; ‘let us know,’ said the ignorant but free 
and powerful nobles; ‘let us know,’ said they, anda voice or two 
from the multitude of slaves that swarmed round each feudal castle, 
echoed, ‘ AND LET Us KNOW, Too.’ And next came printing; it could 
not but come, for it was needed; the old plan of transcribing was too 
slow an operation to supply the new and unprecedented demand for 
books; but had gunpowder remained undiscovered, had the object of 
education remained unaltered, had the attention of the influential 
been still turned to war, printing would have been unheard of. But, 
one being known, the other followed, of necessity. The impulse on- 
ward and upward was quickened an hundred fold; a thousand reap- 
ers came down into the field, where, before, there had been but ten. 
The reformation followed, of course. The life c” the upper classes 
had been changed, and they had no longer that direct interest in keep- 
ing the lower classes ignorant and superstitious; and moreover, they 
were themselves interested in the discovery of truth. The souls of 
men, among which there is no distinction and no rank, asked for 
light, ‘and there was light;’ they grasped at the form, which, while 
sucklings they had considered truth, and they found it a phantom; 
the strange Deity, they had bowed the knee to so long, was but their 
own dark shadow, frowning upon them, like the demon of the Hartz 
mountains, in gigantic proportion, from the mists of ignorance and 
credulity; and nowat length they knew it, and turning their back 
upon it, they looked again to the east, and, behold! ruz sun! By the 
light of that sun, man has gone on steadily and certainly. Religious 
slavery being done away, political could not remain; the divine right 
of kings being done away, they could pretend to no other, save that 
of might; and as that fails them, one by one they are dropping into 
oblivion. The future, it is said, is uncertain; I would not dispute it; 
but in the future, one thing appears to me free from doubt; | mean 
man’s ouward progress. There may be wars, civil and foreign; there 
may be revolutionsand counter-revolutions; there may be law, and 
anarchy, and despotism; other Napoleons may buffet a sea of blood; 
other Washingtons may stand unblemished in a world of slanderers- 
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still, in spite of change, and chance, and man’s wickedness, every 
thing, I believe, is tending, and will ever tend, to one point—the con- 
summation of the Gunpowder Revolution. 

But, to Americans, this revolution is peculiarly interesting. To go 
back to the beginning, America could not have been civilized in ten 
times the number of years that have elapsed since the triumph of 
Columbus, without gunpowder. Could our forefathers—could the 
pilgrims of New England, the Dutchmen of New Amsterdam—have 
swept away the savage tribes with any thing short of fire arms ? 
Could the settlers of this West have pitched their tents in the wilder- 
ness, and gained footing there without rifles? Depend upon it, that 
Cincinnati, and St Louis, and Lexington, would have been, at this 
present moment, ‘ in the distant regions of futurity,’ but for this same 
compound of villanous saltpetre. | But to come down a step further. 
Could the American revolution have ever been effected without gun- 
powder? Could our half-starved, bare-footed, bare-backed regiments 
have ever struggled bodily with the well-equipped, and high-fed ar- 
mies of Britain? Iwill venture tosay, they never could have done 
so. I will venture tosay, that, but for gunpowder, we should have 
been colonies,dependent and starveling colonies, down to this very hour. 
As it was, we conquered; for, beside the equality which it produces, 
of the weak and the strong, this semi-omnipotent agent has the effect 
to make the army but an instrument in the hand of the commander. 
A General in these times, is not busy in the scuffle, ‘seeking whom he 
may devour;’ he stands aloof, guiding and directing the whole compli- 
cated movement. “T'was from this vantage ground, that Napoleon 
reached that height whence he could sacrifice thousands ‘ by the 
breath of his mouth.’ °Tis from this same vantage ground that the 
philanthropist reaches that yet higher eminence, which gives him 
power to save his thousands. And if it be true, that it requires infi- 
nitely more power to create than todestroy, he that saves one soul, 
that purifies one heart, that leads back to the right way one erring 
mind, is infinitely more powerful than the destroyer of thousands. 

‘Can we not compass nature ? Can we not 
Sit at the footstool of the One that made her! 
Can we not help the needy ? free the slave ? 
Raise ignorance that grovels in the dust, 
And clothe him with the almighty wings of knowledge, 
Moulding the moral worm into an angel ? 
And is that not creation?’ 
If it be not, it isnot far short of if; and this power, remember, we 
owe to gunpowder. 
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But besides this indirect influence, which gunpowder has had upon 
every member of civilized society, there is scarcea class or profes- 
sion, which is not directly affected by it. Without it, how in the 
name of Numa and Governor Houston, could we have legislation? 
Look at yon diminutive senator; he has a fiery eye, and a broad fore- 
head; and he looks withul, like a man of some energy; but with 
that trembling hand and nerveless arm, he might dash himself to 
pieces, or work his brain into a fever, sooner than harm a Kentuck- 
ian, or pound reason into a true Buckeye. A man with such a three 
ounce fist as that—I care not whether he were tariff or anti-tariff, 
bank or anti-bank, Jackson or Clay man—would be ground to 
powder by some Goliah of the opposition, before the session were 
fairly opened, and the parties had declared war. But, with a pistol 
at his belt, the true hearted patriot, despite his want of strength, size, 
and swagger, can march into the capitol, and rant with the best of 
them. A small body is very apt to cover a great mind; without pis- 
tols, men of small stature could scarce dare legislate; much of the 
first talent in the country might be lost to the nation; demagogues 
would fill the high places — not as at present, because they are most 
numerous; but simply, because they would be physically the strong- 
est. As it is, we have this comfort, that let who will rule, they rule 
because it is the will of the majority, which will could never have 
been expressed without the intervention of gunpowder. To that, 
we owe this broad and fertile domain; to that the countless boats 
upon our rivers; the mills and factories that crowd our land; ’twas 
that, which put an engine into yonder rickety shed, which shakes 
under its influence, as if it were afflicted with a tertian ague; ’twas 
that, which gave us every luxury and comfort we enjoy; ’ twas that, 
which freed us from colonial bondage; and it is that, which makes 
us the happiest and best governed people on the earth. Go to; and 
meditate upon gunpowder. 

It is said by some old writer,.that Death, one day, summoned 2 
cabinet council, to take into consideration the state of his dominion. 
His prime minister had, for many years, been War, and the old 
monarch had great confidence in him; but still, there was complaint; 
the charnel-house was becoming empty. At this meeting, a spirit 
rose, and made a proposition to change the ministry. ‘ At present,’ 
said he, ‘ men do all they can to guard against your majesty, because, 
from their youth upward, they are taught toexpect you; they make 
themselves strong, healthy, and vigorous; but if your majesty will 
but doff the sword and buckler, and come to them in peaceful array, 
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with meat and drink, and jollity, you will but have to knock, and they 
will give you entrance; the true road to man’s heart, is not direct 
through his breast, but by the circuitous course of his mouth and 
stomach.’ Death loves an experiment; the first step toward the abo- 
lition of war was, of course, to compound the mixture which the 
monk of Cologne thought belonged to him. It wasas the spirit pre- 
dicted; men ceased to fear cold steel in the hands of another. and they 
had never feared wine or meat in their own hands. Disc.se came 
into power, and the instigating demon rose to be lord of drunkenness 
and dyspepsia. I introduce this epitome of the old tale, merely to 
show how much physicians are indebted to gunpowder. And the 
expounders of law—the attorneys, and counsellors, and special plead- 
ers—are noless so. While men settled quarrels by buffets and blows, 
they had no need of talkers, or writers; while the strong man and 
the just cause were thought identical, an advocate—grey-eyed and 
sweet toned though he might have been — would have found but little 
patronage. But when the angel of justice ceased to give oracles 
from a red hot ploughshare, and tournaments became subject to for- 
tune and might; when civilization taught men to believe in the infal- 
libility of cause and effect, and to give up that of the pope and his 
ministers; then the door was opened to argument, and the chaos of 
custom was settled into law. And, by the way, speaking of duels re- 
minds me of a plan which was proposed, some time since, to a board 
of sharp shooters in England. It was of this nature;— the theory of 
the duel is, at the present day, believed to be this; a man being injured 
or insulted, is disposed to revenge; but revenge being neither chris- 
tian like, nor gentlemanly, he is willing to forego it; but at the same 
time, he wishes to let the world know, that he gives up retaliation, 
because he thinks it proper so to do, and not because he is afraid to 
retaliate; of course, he must expose himself to the same danger to 
which he would be exposed, were he to seek revenge, namely, the 
danger of losing his life. This induces him to write his challenge, 
which says, ‘You have injured me; passion prompts me to revenge 
myself; duty tells me not to; but if Ido not, the world will say it 
was cowardice, and not duty, that prevented me; I must show the 
world, that lam not afraid; you will do me the favor to shoot at me 
to-morrow morning, at 6,’ &c. The person challenged must accept 
the defiance, for fear of the world, too; he does not wish to shoot his 
antagonist, but toshow he is not afraid of being shot at. They meet, 
exchange shots; prove themselves men of spirit, and separate friends. 
Now, the risk run should be equal, or they do not prove themselves 
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equally courageous; but in a duel, inequality of skill, want of train- 
ing, or something else, renders the risk of the one almost inevitably 
greater than that of the other. Now it is proposed, that parliament 
be petitioned to appoint in each county in this kingdom, a certain 
number of competent persons, whose duty it shall be, whenever a 
quarrel occurs within their jurisdiction, to cause the parties to stand 
in a niche, to be provided for the purpose, at a certain distance from 
a pistol or gun, which shall be fixed upon a pivot, and loaded and 
pointed by two freeholders of the county, in such manner as they 
may think most suitable under the circumstances; and being so point- 
ed, it shall be the duty of the officer authorized as above, by govern- 
ment, to fire the same; provided, always, that said parties had intend- 
ed to redress their honor by duel. And, moreover, duelling should 
be made a capital offence. This plan, we think, should entirely sat- 
isfy those, who only desire to prove themselves men of courage, and 
would do much to stop vindictive duelling. Such is the English plan; 
why not adopt it in this country? Could not Congress constitu- 
tionally passa bill, creating the officers named above? and could the 
President conscientiously veto it? But I leave these questions to 
politicians, and go back to my subject, to make one other remark. 
Though gunpowder favors almost every class of men directly, | was 
at first puzzled to know, how it assists the journalist. While IT was 
thinking over this abstruse point, convinced that it did, in some way, 
though I could not tell how —as the Yankee insists the tariff aids 
the Carolinian — the door opened, and aletter was handed me froma 
cousin of mine in New Hampshire, who had never before favored me 
with a line, except it were a fishing line, in vacation. He isa true 
sportsman. If high mountains are not ‘a feeling’ with him, they never 
were with Lord Byron; and for the pleasure of the pathless wood, 
though he cannot write hexameters upon it, he can feel as sweet 
ones as were ever penned. Born amid the magnificent scenery of the 
White mountains; cradled, almost, upon the top of the rocking pine; 
and learning to talk rather from the cat-bird and crow, than any hu- 
man creature —he has that fearless and independent spirit, which has, 
all the world over, marked the mountaineer. At morning, he is 
away upon the hills; at noon, you will find him stretched by some 
brook-side, or clear spring; at night, playing with some half dozen 
young savages, athis own door. The life of such a man, is, to be 
sure, rather animal than intellectual; but yet, there is something 
truly exciting in meeting such an unchained spirit, after being shut 
up in towns, with politicians, and sharpers, and men whose ultima 
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thule is notoriety. I sent him, some time since, by chance rather 
than design, a prospectus of the Western Quarterly. ‘I will take it,’ 
he says, in answer, —‘I will take it, cousin. If it is to contain stir- 
ring matter, I shall read it, I guess; I love to read something stirring. 
[ hate newspapers and reviews, in most part; 1 hate ’em, for they 
seem, for all the world, as though they were written by men who, 
being driven from every honest hole, go to one they may cheat in, and 
not be tracked to. However, cousin, good or bad, ’ twill do excellent 
well for wadding.’ My last doubt was resolved; gunpowder does 
aid even the Illinois Magazine, and the contributor has the comfort 
always of thinking, that, good or bad, ‘’twill do excellent well for 
wadding.’ J.-H. P. 





GOING TO THE SOUTH. 


Was there ever a Yankee, who wished always to remain at home ?— 
Who was willing to settle down in the land of his fathers, content to 
know no more of the world, than may be learned from an ordinary 
library, or in journeying to the next market town, and to vegetate 
on his paternal acres, with the cattle, horses, and pigs of the establish- 
ment? Was there ever one, who had not a ‘leetle notion to see how 
things went in other parts;’ and did not feel a kind of itching, to try 
his hand at driving a bargain in the West, or at the South? In short, 
was there ever one of the whole race, who had not an Ishmaelitish 
fondness for roaming about the world, in search of curiosities and 
speculations? The Kentuckians are afraid of them, the Carolinians 
hate them, and 

‘The Virginians look 
Upon them with as favorable eyes, 
As Gabriel on the devil in paradise.’ 
That propensity for novelty, with which nature has endowed our 
species, has fallen with a double portion on this enterprising people. 
They unite the perseverance of the German, with the facility of the 
Frenchman, in conforming themselves to circumstances, and retain, 
withal, a large share of that independence and obstinacy, so legiti- 
mately derived from their John Bull forefathers. With these qualities, 
they have become the leading business men in British North America 
— they appropriate the New England states exclusively to them- 
selves — they are numerous and respectable in New York, Pennsylva- 
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nia, and Maryland—they are the merchants of the whole south — and 
four-fifths of the influential men in the western’states, can trace their 
origin to New England. 

Of the individuals composing those swarms, which are constantly 
issuing from the northern hive, many go forth, so deeply imbued 
with the principles in which they were nurtured, as to be governed 
by them in after life, and become the pillars of society wherever they 
reside. Others recede from that strictness of conduct so universally 
ascribed to the puritans, and maintain a sort of middle ground, (if 
there is such a thing,) between morality and vice. They are ready 
for any speculation which promises success, and seem perfectly in- 
different whether they | 

; ‘Are meddling 
With books, law, physic, merchandize, or peddling,’ 
so long as they do it upon a ‘ con-sid-er-a-tion.’ 

A third class consist of those, who ‘have gone out from them, 
but are not of them.’ These are they, who have, by their conduct, 
brought so much opprobrium on the name of Yankee. Many 
of them are persons of education and respectable connexions; but, 
in leaving New England, they appear to have left all moral re- 
straint behind them. At their outset, they believed that they had only 
to go into the southern or western states, and signify their pleasure, 
to become any thing they chose, without the least regard to the suffi- 
ciency of their acquirements. Here, for a time, they hang upon the 
skirts of society, waiting to jump into the fortune, or the honorable 
station, which their imaginations had pictured, and which they be- 
lieved to be their just due, until they are unwillingly convinced that 
their hopes are preposterous. Forgetting their own deficiencies, and 
attributing their ill success entirely tothe country and its inhabit- 
ants, who are too stupid to gratify expectations which no reasonable 
man could have formed, they pour out their anathemas upon both, 
and float down the river, or wander across the country, to New Or- 
leans, where they join the offscouring of our country—are to be found 
in every home of vice, and finally die there, detested by all who 
know them; or make their escape into the neighboring republic of 
Mexico, that modern asylum for every fugitive from justice. Such has 
been the course of many, whose talents were worthy of a nobler 
fate; who might have been ornaments to society, and benefactors to 
their species, had they not, with apparent deliberation, determined to 
become the scourge of both. 

Here, thought I, as I sauntered through one of the burial grounds 
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of New Orleans, have been deposited the earthly remains of many, 
who have fed the torch of parental hope, in distant scenes; who cast 
off, as they believed, for a season only, those tendrils of affection, 
*‘ Which round another’s bosom twine,’ 

to seek in this unhealthy clime, the wealth that was to adorn some 
calm retreat, wherein they hoped to spend their after-life; and here, 
alas! they found their graves —-the calm retreat to which we all are 
hastening. In reading the inscriptions, [ could not but remark the 
small proportion of native inhabitants; but every state of our Union, 
and almost every nation of Europe, had furnished their representa- 
tives, to this sepulchral congress. ‘The Englishman and the French- 
man, forgetting their national antipathies, here rest in quiet, by each 
other’s side; the bearish Russian and the catlike Italian, sleep undis- 
turbedly in one common grave; and the Swede, the Dane, the Span- 
iard, and the German, unmindful of the balance of European power, 
lie in unnatural confusion over the whole ground. 

I read upon a tomb, the name of N R . [knew his his- 
tory. He was born in Massachusetts, and was one of nature’s noble- 
men. Flattering prospects drew him from his home, and here, in a 
land of strangers, he died among friends. His tomb was elegantly 
simple, and the weeping willow which mourned over it, trained with 
apparent care, told that, though no kindred hand was near him, there 
were those in the city, whom friendship brought to honor his lifeless 
ashes. Near him, a rude inscription on a board, raised in imitation 
of ahead-stone, marked the resting place of another individual, from 
thé same state, concerning whom I learned, that from respectability 
at home, he had come here, fallen into dissipation, become a walking 
depot of vice, and died unblest, unhonored, and unlamented. Tis 
too true, thought I, that my countrymen exhibit some of the vilest, as 
well as some of the noblest specimens of human nature; and he, 
who judges of the whole, by the character of an individual, may do 
us great injustice. AsI made this reflection, I turned to the rows of 
tombs, or rather ovens for the dead, which occupy the side of the 
yard, and saw, scratched on the mortar spread upon the brick which 
closed the mouth of one of these repositories, as'if by the hand of some 
unprenticed limner, the words ‘ C M .” The tomb appeared 
to have been recently closed, but there was no inscription, to tell the 
date of the death, the age, or the birth-place of its inhabitant. The 
name was that of a college class-mate, for whom I had made fruitless 
inquiry in the city. We had formerly corresponded; but since he 
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came to New Orleans, he had written me only once, and that imme- 
diately after his arrival here. 1 had little doubt that he rested in the 
tomb before me, and resolved to prosecute my inquiries, until this 
point was fully determined. The sexton, an old mulatto, who spoke 
bad French, and worse English, could give me little information, far- 
ther than that he had buried him, and had been paid for it by a gentle- 
man from the city, who engaged the tomb of him; but who this gen- 
tleman was, or where he lived, it did not concern him to know, until 
he should come, in his turn, under his gloomy charge. So'l returned 
to my lodgings, thinking of the fate of my friend. 

C M was born in New Hampshire. His parents saw, or 
imagined they saw, in their C ,early indications of genius, and 
therefore determined, notwithstanding the narrowness of their in- 
come, to educate him for a learned profession. C was not, per- 
haps, all that these good people had foudly supposed; but they had 
never the disappointment of discovering their mistake. Both of them 
paid the debt of nature before their son had completed his first colle- 
giate year, leaving him almost entirely to the guidance of his own 
inclinations. He mourned their loss sincerely ; but time and his own 
buoyancy of spirits, completely eradicated his grief. C pos- 
sessed talents which would have made him respectable in any profes- 
sion. His readiness in acquiring, had made his attainments consider- 
able; but, like many others, he did not love study. His colloquial 
powers were acknowledged, and his society was sought after by his 
acquaintance. C M was universally declared to be ‘a 
real good fellow,’ and this appellation was applied to him so frequent- 
ly, even in his own hearing, that he began to believe in the legiti- 
macy of his claim to the character it described. He was easily per- 
suaded, that college study was a useless labor. It was mnch_ pleas- 
anter to study character from those around him; to be a prince among 
good fellows in college, or a beau among the ladies of the vicinity; 
and C M became a student of pleasure, No frolic in 
college, and no party out of it, was complete without his participa- 
tion. He lost the little inclination for study he had ever possessed, 
became irregular in his attendance on the appointed exercises of his 
class, and the occasional expostulations of his instructers completed 
his disgust with every thing belonging to a college. 

In the early part of his junior year, C became of age, and 
he did what he had never done before. He thought of his situation. 
An application of arithmetic soon convinced him, that his funds would 
not long support him, in his present extravagant course. He was too 
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honest to follow the example of many around him, and contract debts 
which he was unable to discharge; he was too proud to enter upon a 
system of ‘retrenchment and reform,’ before the eyes of his numer- 
ous acquaintance; he hadno rich old uncle, to whom he might apply 
for assistance; and, as the only resort which would square with his 
reason and inclination, C M took an honorable dismission 
from college. He now felt the necessity of doing something for him- 
self. Hehad heard of the good success of some of his acquaintance 
at the South; and to the South he determined to go, without having 
formed any definite idea of the condition of the country, and without 
any settled plan for his advancement, when he should arrive there. 
He had, to be sure, an indefinite,dreamy notion of making a great 
man at the South, some day or other; but by what means, he had not 
fully determined, norhad he even reflected that the same labor and 
care are necessary to the acquisition of greatness at the South as 
elsewhere. 

We have high authority for saying, that ‘a prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country.’ Some people carry this idea into the 
common concerns of life, and go so far as to believe, that the reputa- 
tion of an individual increases in the same ratio, as his distance from 
the place of his nativity. This is probably the reason why Captain 
Cook, and other distinguished voyagers, have been held in such high 
estimation by those islanders who were nearly the antipodes of their 
own countrymen; and, consequently, the greatest possible distance 
from them. Of this way of thinking, was C M ; and his 
ambition leading him toaim at something exalted —to be a member 
of congress at least—he took care to place many a long: mile be- 
tween him and the granite mountains of hisnative state. He went to 
Alabama, trusting, perhaps, that the sickly seasons, or other kind 
misfortunes, would carry off all whostood in his way to eminence, 
while his own most favored head would escape unharmed, from every 
danger; so true it is that 

* All men think all mea mortal but themselves.’ 

His first object, on arriving in the stateof his temporay adoption, 
was to procure employment, which would afford a temporary support, 
and leave him at liberty to secure a more permanent and lucrative 
situation, whenever one might offer. 

Yankees run to school-keeping, as naturally as new hatched alliga- 
tors to the water; and our adventurer, of course, was soon surround- 
ed by a tribe of young hopefuls, .who were destined to become the 
future cotton planters of their native state. And verily, C M- 
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thought their heads were already upon cotton planting, or something 
else besides their studies, for he found it a most difficult task to con- 
fine their attention totheir books. Southern children may be quite as 
gifted by nature, but they don’t break in to study so naturally as 
Yankees. The boys liked the humor of their pedagogue, and their 
parents liked his intelligence. They treated him with kindness, 
never forgetting that he was a Yankee, and, therefore, might be a ras- 
cal. But C knew nothing of this opinion. .He was pleased 
with the kindness he received, and his time passed pleasantly on. 

If he did not find that perfect refinement among the southerners, 
which his imagination had pictured, their frankness of manner fully 
compensated for its absence. With the name of ‘southern planter,’ 
C had associated wealth, idleness, and a life of unceasing pleas- 
ure. He had supposed them gentlemen by birth, and education; 
chivalric, even to romance, and generous to a fault. But he found 
them toiling, calculating, plodding mortals, like those he had left in 
his own state; who, although they did not put their own hands to the 
plough, found a more troublesome employment, in providing for, and 








directing, those who did; who found an equivalent for the care of- 


which their overseers relieved them, in watching over the conduct of 
these leading servants. He saw them dependent ona race of beings, 
who were bound to them by no tie of interest, and who seldom failed 
to take advantage of the trust, thus necessarily reposed in them. He 
saw them forming visionary schemes, which they were totally unable 
to execute, and obliged to throw down airy castles, to build others 
more disproportioned upon their ruins. He saw their lives burdened 
with continual care, which they were ever attempting to escape, in 
the race course, the chase, or the wine cup; and perceived them al- 
ways ready to dive into the whirlpool of politics, and strive as earn- 
estly to secure the election of a favorite Justice of the Peace, as 
they would have done to advance the cause of their own candidate 
for the Presidency of the Union. But with all their peculiarities, 
C liked them. He found for them, in his own breast, a sympa- 
thy of feeling. He saw that their professions of friendship were al- 
ways to be trusted; and he knew that their vows of revenge would 
be equally regarded. With their false notions of honor, his unthink- 
ing mind was ready toconcur; and he would have been as willing to 
resort to the pistol or the sword, for the adjustment of difficulties, as 
any southerner of them all. With the native ease aad elegance of 
the southern ladies, C was particularly charmed. Their con- 
versation was chaste, unaffected, and amusing. They were most 
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agreeable companions; but, with all this in their favor, C se- 
cretly determined, and why, he could hardly tell, to seek his own 
wife among the blushing maidens of the north. C now deter- 
mined to become a lawyer, and to devote those hours which were not 
spent in school, or more pleasantly employed, to the study of that 
noble profession, Considering the little time which this would in- 
clude, his progress was considerable. He learned the difference be- 
tween a fee-simple and a fee-tail; between a joint-tenancy and a par- 
cenary; between a parole contract and a specialty, and various oth- 
er abstruse matters; for a particular account of which, I will refer 
my readers to the ‘works of Sir William Blackstone, Knt., one of the 
Justices of His Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas. 

Time rolled on, and in its course, rolled more cash into C "3 
pocket, than law into his brain. Strange as it may seem, he was 
sensible of this inequality; and to restore things to their proper 
equilibrium, he determined to go to New Orleans, that theatre for 
talents of every description —and C had full confidence in his 
own powers—to study the civil law, and the Louisiana code, enter the 
practice in that city, and acquire wealth and reputation ad libitum. 

Like other strangers, C M had formed an erroneous 
opinion of the population of New Orleans. He believed them to bea 
thoughtless, dissipated class of beings, who made money easily, and 
spent it ascarelessly. He had yet to learn, that there is not a better 
. informed, more industrious, and thorough going set of. individuals in 
the United States, than the business men of New Orleans; men who 
labor unceasingly during the colder months, and spend their summers 
in pleasant and refined recreation. He had been told that New Or- 
leans was extremely dissipated; but he had not been informed, that 
the line of distinction between the business and the dissipated por- 
tions of this community, was as distinctly defined, as that between 
the black and the white population of the city. °'Tis true, there are 
individuals standing between these two extremes, who, like the mu- 
lattos and quarteroons of our simile, claim their connexion with 
both parties; but their number is small; and the merchant or the law- 
yer, who is seen to frequent the gaming house, or other resort of vice, 
soon finds himself disregarded by his fellows, and his name dishonor- 
ed in responsible transactions. Thus much of the character and 
course of C M » my early acquaintance and subsequent 
corrsepondence, enabled me to recall; of his conduct in this city, I 
knew nothing. } . 
The next morning [ went into the court-house, hoping to find by in- 
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quiry, the lawyer, with whom C studied. Soon after I entered, 
some claims against C *s estate were brought forward for adjust- 
ment. His landlord, his physician, and his undertaker, were present, 
and | soon discovered that the deceased was, as I had conjectured, my 
former class-mate. Mr G , alawyer of eminence, with whom he 
had studied, took charge of his effects, and appeared to attend with 
fidelity to the interest of the estate. As MrG left the court- 
house, I introduced myself tohim, as an intimate friend of the de- 
ceased. He was glad to findsome one who could give him informa- 











tion respecting his former pupil, and immediately invited me to ac- 
company him to dinner. During my visit, he told me, that Mr 
M had entered his office nearly a year before, and had been in- 
duced, by his representations, to commence, for the first time in his 
life,a severe and systematic course of study. He who had been 
thoughtless among the industrious scholars of the North, and idle 
among the planters of the South, became a diligent student in a city 
which every stranger considers as totally unfitted to produce such a 





change. 

Months rolled on, and he was still at his task. His progress was 
rapid, and he now appeared to be in the direct path to the eminence 
he coveted. He made few acquaintances, and almost entirely neglect- 
ed kis correspondents. About a month before my arrival in the city, 
he had been arrested by a bilious attack, which carried him off in a 
few days,and his remains had been deposited in the tomb I had al- 
ready discovered. It was remarkable that C had never inform- 
ed any one of the address of his connexions; his papers had been 
searched in vain for this information, and the gentleman who had 
introduced him to Mr G , only knew that he was from some part 
of New Hampshire. The notices of his death, which had been circu- 
lated through the newspapers, had brought no inquiries from his rela- 
tions. His property, as I had seen in the morning, was no more than 
sufficient to discharge the demands against his estate; leaving a few 
valuables, which Mr G was anxious to transmit to those who 
would prize them most highly; and this, my information enabled 
him todo, We drained a glass to the memory of our departed friend, 
and I left MrG to return to the buria! ground, - purchased a 
bouquet of flowers as I went, to place on C ’s tomb; and | silently 
prayed, as I adorned his cheerless resting place, that my own ashes 
might never rest in this disgusting golgotha, and that my eyes might 
not be closed by the hand of strangers. 

Iam ambitious of reputation, and desirous of wealth; but all that 
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New Orleans can offer, would not induce me to lay my bones in that 
burial ground, to be sentinelled by the croaking toad, or twined about 


by slimy reptiles. 


I would willingly live in that city; but, when 


my appointed hour shall come, Heaven grant that I may sleep amid 
the green hills of my own New England. Others have not my feel- 
ings. Every year witnesses the fate of hundreds, who go to the 
South—to die, 








NIGHT. 


How beautiful is night! 

How wonderful is night ! 

From earthly fancies borne away, 
Methinks beneath its mantle grey, 
The eye perceives a better day, 
And drinks a purer light. 


Sweet is the lily’s dewy cup, 

But we know its humble birth ; 
And sweet the lark’8 song rises up, 
Buoyant with its mirth; 

But these, the stream, the fall, 
And grey ocean which round all 
Casts her melancholy pall, 

Tell us but of earth. 


The sun, the very source of life, 

Is fellow to this world of strife ; 

And when he hasteneth on to set, 

The bee goes homeward; inthe bowers 
The bird is silent ; and the flowers 

Droop down;—because he clomb his towers, 
And wore his golden coronet, 

To cheer this world of ours. 


But now, that silence deigns to dwell, 
Finthroned upon the wooded hill, 

And in the dim and misty dell, 

That nature is so calm, so still, 

The wakened fancy hears from far, 
The whisper of the shooting star— 
Now, the lone moon with solemn light, 
And all the wondrous host of heaven, 
Have to the earth that beauty given 
Which winning on the sight— 


Bids us with strange, supernal power, 
Forgetful of the present hour, 

And seeing but that minp alone— 
Like Adam in his Eden bower— 
Deem the wide universe our own. 


. Ay; man may mete the ocean out, 


His spirit may be taught 
To grasp this rolling orb about ; 
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Yea, he may set at naught, 
The fiery messengers oF wrath ; 

But, ’yond the compass of his thought, 
That strange universe of light, 

Day by day, and night by night, 
Treads its azure path, 

In asilence that doth roll, 

With more than music o’er the soul. 


And yet how strange and more than just, 
The privilege to us that’s given, 

While struggling in this world of dust, 
To know that we are linked to Heaven. 


Yes; the ray, that now by chance, 
Where the merry moonbeams dance, 
Plays upon the waters here— 

But a thought has flitted by 

Since it armed some beauty’s eye, 
Or glittered in a tear; 

Or sparkled inthe diamond gem, 
Upon some royal diadem, 


In yon rolling sphere. - 





PORCELLIAN SPECULATIONS. 


In life unhonored—in death unsung. 
Anon. 


One of the most delightful subjects for the contemplation of an in- 
telligent mind, is the science of anima! physiology. I know not, 
whether a consideration of the nature, the anatomical construction, 
the habits, the manners, and even the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter of the non-smiling portion of the community, tends more to im- 
prove the heart, or to instruct the understanding. One thing is cer- 
tain,—that, the knowledge thereby acquired, fills us with deeper rev- 
erence for that wisdom which is past finding out, and makes us capa- 
ble of appreciating more justly and more fervently, the dignity of 
man, and the high destinies towards which he is hastening. 

This science, like many others, which are altogether indebted to 
modern genius for their slight progress towards perfection, is yet 
only in the cradle of existence. Buffon, Cuvier and Blumenbach, 
with perseverance equalled only by their zeal, have put forth their 
mighty energies, and have accomplished—ah, how little! Blumen- 
bach himself, in allusion to this subject, has declared in a tone of 
mournfulness, that the wide ocean of truth was all spread before 
him, and he had spent a life of trifling, in gathering up the pebbles 
which lay scattered upon its shores. 

One striking evidence of the imperfection to which I refer, may be 
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diseovered in the slight attention which natura! philosophers have 
thought fit to bestow, upon the internal affections and physical or- 
ganization of a certain class of animals, among which the intelligent 


reader will immediately designate ‘ your pig.’ 

A most decided and culpable aversion has ever been manifested to- 
wards this animal. He has been esteemed a subject too profound—it 
may be, too gross—for philosophical speculation. His very name is 
invariably appealed to, as synonymous with whatever js voracious in 
eating, somniferous in sleep, or hideous in external conformation. 
All mankind regard him with contemptuous eye. There is a deter- 
miuation abroad not to understand him; and men have finally content- 
ed themselves, with vilely traducing the character which they either 
cannot, or will not, appreciate. 

‘Your lion,’ who, by the way, isone of the most worthless and un 
productive beings in creation, is held up, as a paragon of excellence, 
to the admiration of the world. The Muses have embalmed him in 
immortal verse, and philosophy has taken him into her generous 
keeping. His hoarse growl is like the artillery of the skies; the 
horrid distortions of his visage only indicate, in various modes, the 
nobility of the soul within; and he cannot even wag his tail, without 
being said to lash his flanks, in a style of inconceivable grandeur. 
But, ah! what shall I say of thee, neglected, persecuted, innocent 
scion of the porcellian stock? There is no eulogy for thy meek mer- 
its. The qualities of thy race have never been perpetuated, from 
age to age, by the embalming spirit of poetry. Thou hast, indeed, 
a preservative for thy mortal remains, when life hath fled; but how 
unlike the fresh aud transparent waters of Castalia. Mankind will 
see no dignity in thy repose—will recognize no philosophy in thy 
measured, peripatetic step. There is no witchery in the prolonged 
falsettos of thy voice—no magic in the mirror of thy soul—no line of 
grace in the spirited convolutions of thy tail. When thy fellows are 
in peril, who more ready than thou to offer generous aid? But when 
afflictions are around thee, where else canst thou turn thine eyes 
for sympathy? ‘The target for men to shoot their malice at, when 
living,—their appetite pursues thee beyond the grave. From the 
first accent of contentment which thy infancy utters, to the last, long 
squeal in which the spirit takes its flight, thy life is a cruel martyr- 
dom to the glory of patience; and when in death thou art calmly 
reclining, thy body is yet destined to elevate the glory of cooks, to be 
arrayed in solemn pomp, with garlands on thy brow, and the wicked 
mockery of a lemon in thy mouth,—and thus to grace the banquet of 
an epicure 
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Now it is our living, and we trust it will be our dying sentiment, 
that the reproaches so indiscriminately, so universally heaped upon 
the porcellian gentry, are, ina great measure, unmerited. We flatter 
ourselves, that we can behold something more than vacancy in the 
imperturbable gravity of his expression; something more than lazi- 
ness in his ‘ measured tread and slow;’? something more than discord 
in the lamentation of his expiring moments. Who ever saw him 
wandering from spot to spot, apparently shrouded in the depth and 
mystery of reflection, or beheld him contemplating with prophetic 
eye the aspect of the heavens, when the storm was brewing in the 
distance, or prying with anxious and inquisitive nose, into every nook 
and crevice where the elements of existence might lie hid, without 
confessing, candidly confessing, that he has within him, a spark of 
that inquiring spirit, which is the characteristic of the age? Let 
justice be rendered where justice is due. We do not absolutely 
believe with the Roman patriot, that 

‘ Judgment hath fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason ;’ 
but we do beseech men to exert their reason, and, if possible, to discov- 
er that judgment, which never yet hath departed from the brutish beast. 
We crave pardon for manifesting some enthusiasm on this occasion. 
In the words of Curran, ‘ our feelings on this subject are irrepressible.’ 

And now, indulgent reader, let me ask you, calmly and seriously : 
Did you ever see the learned pig? If you have had that privilege, 
you are a wiser and a better man. If you have not, there isa rich 
moral and intellectual banquet yet in store for you. For our part, 
we cannot say which was greater, our astonishment or our delight, 
when witnessing, for the first time, the triumph of his mental energies. 
We hailed it as a masterly illustration of the truth of our porcellian 
doctrines. It is said of a certain philosopher of the last century, 
that when a revolution of the heavenly bodies had verified the per- 
fect accuracy of one of his astronomical calculations, his feelings be- 
came agitated to such a degree, that he fainted. We do not say that 
a similar agitation of our nerves was produced by the development 
of the learned pig’s genius, and his practical verification of the re- 
sults to which much observation and long reflection had conducted 
us;, but we do assert, that there were moments in the exhibition, when 
the spirits of hartshorn would not by any means have been unaccep- 
table. 

It was curious, though mortifying, to observe the obstinate incre- 
dulity of the spectators. One observed with an air of impudent non- 
chalance, ‘quite a knowing pig;’ another muttered to himself, 
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‘ wonderful instinct.’ But how did my heart leap with joy and grati- 
tude, on hearing an aged gentleman, who had long and attentively 
watched the intellectual manifestations from behind a pair of green 
spectacles, finally exclaim—his convictions getting the better of his 
prejudices—‘there’s reason there; I am satisfied of it.’ 1 left the 
pig and the sceptics with the consoling idea, that the attainments of 
the former, had made him to his race and age, what his great name- 
sake was to mankind, in the thirteenth century; with this remarkable 
distinction, that Bacon was profound in quiddities and entities, for 
which the thinkers of the present age entertain a sovereign contempt; 
whereas the pig, chiming in with the spirit of the times, and the prin 
ciples which direct the march of mind, was only learned in the busi- 
ness of practical and common life. 

Some peculiar traits ‘your pig’ doubtless possesses, which darken the 
otherwise fair escutcheon of his character. He too often adopts the 
grosser doctrines of Epicurus; he shows too strong an aversion to 
vegetable diet; he is too voraciously carnivorous, one would think, 
for deep philosophical thought; and when he assembles with his fel- 
lows around the festive trough, he is, perhaps, too eagerly disposed 
to monopoly — vulgo, to look out for number one. These principles of 

"conduct, however, are not exclusively porcellian. ‘They have found 
their way into the creeds of a great variety of animals; and they 
have been said to operate with peculiar force upon a certain class of 
beings, not strictly quadrupedal. 

It may be, also, that ‘ your pig’ is too devoted a worshipper at the 
shrine of Morpheus. He is, perhaps, too extravagantly given to 
‘day dreaming.’ Still, in this vice, if vice it be, he is not alone. 

Day dreaming is one of the accredited foibles of the time; and if 
the question were one of culpability, it would be quite unnecessary to 
inquire who was the most reprehensible, he who spreads out his vis 
ions to the gaze of the world, or he who, wisely for himself, and hap- 
pily for his friends, retains them within his own bosom. ‘There can- 
not, perhaps, be imagined a more expressive picture of day dreaming, 
than that presented by ‘ your pig,’ when incipient slumbers are hold- 
ing him in their soft embrace. 

There is one virtue of ‘ your pig,’ resulting directly from the won- 
derful gift of second sight, wherewithal he is endowed, which his 
enemies call obstinacy, but for which his friends have found a wor- 
thier name. We allude to his decided aversion to being driven. This 
is one of his democratical traits. Do you intend him for the sham- 
bles? Let me tell you, his eye penetrates the dim future, and sces the 
glimmer of the fatal knife, as palpably as he is said to discover the spir- 
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it of the coming storm, in the deepest blue of the heavens. Itis 
when a slaughter-house is the place of his destination, that the prin- 
ciple above alluded to most strikingly developes itself; it is then, 
that the genius of obstinacy, so called, seems to have him compiete- 
ly under its thumb. 

Suppose your route lie due north; you turn your back upon the 
south; ‘ your pig’ is ranged in the line of direction; a small cord is 
attached to his leg, one extremity of which is in your left hand; in 
your right, is a leathern strap. The group is now ina state of re- 
pose. Knowing the humors of the pig, you resolve to pursue the 
course dictated by your knowledge. You sofily jerk the cord, tap 
him gently with the strap, and whisper into his ear those accents of 
fondness, whee, whee. He starts—he moves tardily onward. To 
accelerate his pace, you renew the tap, and agitate the cord more 
earnestly than before. The vibrations are transmitted to his leg, 
thence they pass up the ham and along the flank, until finally, they 
startle the slumbering spirit. [t is aroused. The terrible truth 
flashes more vividly than ever upon him, that he is, at this very mo- 
ment, destined for the slaughter. He planks himself firmly upon the 
earth, and exhibits the strongest possible symptoms of ‘ wont go. 
If the thermoneter be ranging between 90 and 100 degrees, your ire 
begins to kindle, If you have oaths, you will prepare to speak 
them now. You abandon the strap, and have recourse to the most 
violent pedal applications. ‘ Your pig’ feels the wounds. His spirit 
of obstinate determination mounts high. He leaps impetuously to 
the right, and endeavors to pass you. Your dexterity prevents him. 
Ie shifis his course, and rushes headlong to the left; a simultaneous 
movement on your part, baffles his attempt. His hopes are now re- 
solved to flat despair. He takes a position similar to that which 
sportsmen term at bay. His tail is looking towards the slaughter- 
house, — his head is directed towards yourself. He is apparently 
gathering up his energies for one desperate effort. If there be a mo- 
ment in his whole life full of absorbing interest, it is this. If-there 
bea moment when indignation, deep and passionate, gets the mastery 
of his philosophy, it isthis. All the spirits of demoniac fury which, 
erewhile, precipitated his ancestry from the steep place into the 
deep, seem to be concentrated within his single self. His form rises 
to its full height, and in the language of heraldry, he exhibits the 
perfect model of the ‘swine rampant; a crisis is evidently at hand 
—delay isruin. If your heart do not faint, you spring desperately 
forward, size fiercely upon the prolongation of his dorsal vertebrae, 
and twisting it thrice around your finger, exert your utmost to reverse 
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the position of the animal. Your neighbor, who has been a silent 
spectator at a distance, is now ready to burst with Jaughter. You are 
ready to die with vexation. The grand object of the pig is, to face 
the south; it is your endeavor to compel him to contemplate the north; 
and between the antagonist exertions of each party, the mean direc- 
tion will be about east and west. We will accompany our travellers 
no further; nor will we attempt, by arithmetical calculation, to deter- 
mine at what period of time they would arrive at the point proposed. 
One only suggestion we beg leave to make, by way of moral. If 
you would drive a Cincinnati pig to the Baltimore market, be sure 
to direct his face to the west, and give him to understand, by every 
possible means ia your power, that you desire him to move towards 


the Mississippi. 

Nearly akin to this last principle, is another of great strength, and 
of great importance, in illustrating his character. It is his invinci- 
ble love of life. If we may be permitted to judge of his attachment 
to the world, from the agonizing screams with which his exit is trump- 
eted, it must surpass that of any other created thing. Reasoning a 
priori, the conclusion would appear almost irresistible, that he who 


passes a life of unceasing persecution here, will look with transport 
forward to the hereafter, as to a havenof tranquillity. But how is it 
with your pig? He cannot withdraw his affections from sublunary 
things; he seems to shudder at the thought, that he must 
‘ Die; 
And go, he knows not where, 
And lie in cold obstruction.’ 

And when the fatal hour approaches, does he, as it were, fold his 
mantle aroundhim? No. Does he, as it were, smile at the drawn 
butcher knite? Never. No sooner does he feel its point gradually 
insinuating itself into his thorax, than summoning up his vocal pow- 
ers, he commences a piercing, dismal shriek —‘ to mortal minstrelsy 
unknown.’ ‘The strain becomes fainter and fainter. ‘The shadows of 
the eternal night are gathering thick around aim. He reels about the 
stye of his forefathers, now clotted with gore. He preserves obsti- 
nately an erect position, and even when kis energies have failed, and 
he is prostrate, the convulsive agitation of his extremities indicates that 
he is yet struggling for a foothold upon existence; and there is upon 
his countenance a lingering expression, which seems to evince that 
he would have been happy to have lived a little longer — that his 
thuughts are still among the scenes that are past, and that 


‘ Moriens dulces reminiscitur porcos.’ Z. 








